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THE MUSICAL TIMES, 

&ttir Singing Gtto (Eircttlar. 

DECEMBEE 1st, 1856. 

TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

Letter III. — Beethoven. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello. 

Ludwig von Beethoven (born 17 th December, 
1770, died 26th March, 1827). What Haydn 
invented and founded in instrumental music, 
— what Mozart developed and improved, was 
brought to full perfection by Beethoven ; who, 
however, in his latter days, sowed the seeds of 
destruction to the glorious edifice he had helped 
to raise. 

His cotemporaries, Haydn and Mozart, were 
his principal and best models. He especially 
studied the works of the latter — with such zeal, 
such perseverance, and such success, that we 
may assert, that no one has ever so completely 
understood them. No one has so fortunately 
imitated and rivalled Mozart; for Beethoven 
equalled his master in instrumental music, — nay, 
in some respects, excelled him, — and thus stands 
like a giant, defying posterity to surpass or even 
to cope with him. 

His creations present three distinctly-recog- 
nisable periods, containing three classes of works. 

The first are trios, quartetts, and early sym- 
phonies, written in direct imitation of Mozart, 
displaying, both in general and in detail, the 
Mozartean form, construction of periods, thematic 
disposition, and conduct ; regulated by the same 
laws of instrumentation observed by Mozart — 
namely, universal harmony, division of light and 
shade, and the individual employment of instru- 
ments. The only difference observable between 
his master's and his own works, is an occasional 
want of the smooth, lovely flow of thought, ever 
discernible in Mozart ; certain uncouth inter- 
ruptions, and unexpected introductions of foreign 
elements, not always congenial to the feelings ; 
this peculiarity, although seldom occurring in 
this first period, may be remarked even in his 
earliest compositions, but especially and pain- 
fully so in his later periods. The generality of 
his works contained in the first class, are 
characterised by the same smooth flow, and soul- 
like expression, as those of his great model. He 
very early distinguished himself above Haydn 
and Mozart in his pianoforte pieces, for which 
he felt great predilection. He was the first to 
employ the capabilities of this instrument in 
hitherto-unimagined variety ; he condensed for 
the pianoforte much of what Haydn and Mozart 
had effected in their orchestral compositions. 
Beethoven is a remarkable instance of the fact, 
that a genius may be excited by another, raise 
itself by imitation, attach itself completely and 



exclusively, follow the same footsteps, and yet 
appear as an entirely new and original being, 
capable of exerting equal, and even superior, 
influence. He is perhaps the only instance, in 
musical history, of the imitator of an immediate 
predecessor taking, not a lower, but rather a 
rightfully equal rank, of being furnished with 
equal powers, and producing equal wonder and 
effect. Were all musical works to be destroyed, 
and in future ages, a Mozartean and Beethoven's 
first symphony to be discovered, without title- 
page, it would be difficult to believe that both 
had not emanated from the same composer. This 
should be at once a consolation, and useful hint 
to youthful talents: it proves that even genius 
can only be exercised, perfected, and attain in- 
dependent strength, by means of imitation ; of 
course, proper imitation of form, rules, and 
principles for expressing original thoughts — not 
imitation of outward forms alone, or remodelling 
of already expressed thoughts. Thus, Beethoven 
followed the rules and principles which Mozart 
observed in his compositions ; but he expressed 
fresh ideas : only in his very earliest period we 
trace a certain family likeness between his and 
Mozart's creations ; we soon lose this, and his 
thoughts are free and independent. In our time, 
as in evejy age, a large number of imitators 
exist, but they do not, like Beethoven, imitate, 
but ape: we have, therefore, many Mendels- 
sohnians, and other 'nians. 

At the time we treat of, Vienna was the high 
school — the Mecca — of music ; and perhaps 
Beethoven would not have become what he was, 
had he not, like Haydn and Mozart, had the good 
fortune to visit that city of music, where the 
source of art flowed most purely, freshly, and 
abundantly. Until now, not sufficient importance 
has been given to local influence in musical cul- 
tivation : in places where no taste for art, or a 
perverted taste, exists, the greatest talent will 
never prosper fully and satisfactorily ; many 
have declined and perished in an uncongenial 
atmosphere, which, under favorable auspices, 
would have gladdened the world. As, in an 
impure air, no plant attains its perfect beauty, so, 
no artistic talent can flourish completely, if not 
encouraged by wholesome artistic warmth ; this 
can only be found where the noblest and best 
works of art may be seen or heard. For this 
reason, painters and sculptors journey to Italy, 
— to Rome ; for this reason, musical students 
journeyed, in those days, to Vienna ; and for 
this reason, should the talented of the present 
time seek the cities where music is most kindly 
and nobly fostered. What Vienna formerly was 
in Germany, has Leipzig been for some time ; 
and though, to all appearance, musical taste is 
no longer so elevated as during the glorious reign 
of Mendelssohn, yet much credit is due to the 
directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts, where the 
best masterpieces are often well performed. 

In Vienna, Beethoven lived entirely for his 
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art, from 'which no temptation diverted him : he 
possessed, like both his great predecessors, the 
power of concentration, and the energy neces- 
sary to devote himself completely and exclusively 
to one object. He merely occupied himself 
with modern languages ; read historical and 
poetical works, in order to form his mind, and fill 
his imagination with noble, elevating thoughts ; 
and often roamed about in Nature's open-air 
temple : he took little notice of men and objects 
around him, for he continually pondered musical 
ideas. Many have asserted that he was a poli- 
tician, — a democrat : well, certainly he read the 
papers, and probably entertained some so-called 
liberal views ; but they were not sufficiently strong 
to influence materially his state of mind, or 
artistic, creative powers ; in fact, if he must be 
classed among any party, we should rather place 
him among the aristocrats than the democrats. 
Judging by the circle he moved among, he 
was an aristocrat ; for, when in society, he gene- 
rally frequented nobles and princes ; — to such he 
dedicated the greater number of his works, and 
from them he accepted maintenance. Besides 
this, we learn that to those equal to, or beneath 
him in rank, he was tyrannical, and often unjus- 
tifiably ill-behaved ; he exercised on them his 
eccentric humours, resented the slightest contra- 
diction, and insisted always, and in all ways, 
on his own will. If this be democratic, then he 
was a great democrat ; but if so, Heaven shield 
us from such democracy ! 

His second period differs from his first, in 
this respect : though he still retained the forms 
and principles of his great models, yet his peculiar 
ideas became prominent — he began to express 
strong and deeply-moving feelings in an individual 
manner — he seized and held fast with giant 
might a distinct object, and strengthened the 
effective power of his grand works. Imitation 
had completed the task of development ; he threw 
off the "unnecessary support, — he worked freely 
and independently, — and his own natural pecu- 
liarity shone forth. The works he wrote in this 
second period, — his time of glory, — form, almost 
without exception, the greatest step which instru- 
mental music has made until the present time. 
These are his excelling, admirable creations, — the 
magic blossoms of art, and of his genius, — which 
still subdue the souls of all listeners, and set the 
chords of all hearts in vibration : — the immortal 
productions, which no modern composer, how- 
ever great his name, or however worthy his 
endeavour, has approached, much less equalled. 
He stands alone, — perfect, gigantic in music, as is 
Shakespeare in poetry. To none of the moderns 
has it been given to darken the glory of the 
great Briton ; and in like manner, Beethoven 
outshines all, — all his successors. For this reason, 
we will especially turn attention to the works of 
his second period, in order to comprehend how 
much, and what great things he effected. We 
will consider the influence he exerted as an 



instrumental composer. As such, we have 
already said that he adhered strictly to the rules 
of both his predecessors, but employed them in 
a happier, because grander and more effective 
manner. His great endeavour was distinct, 
characteristic, comprehensible expression ; this 
was his aim, this he had ever in view, and to this 
he adapted every musical capability ; for this 
end, he awakened within his soul a decided 
object or sentiment for each composition ; but 
this alone did not satisfy him. He considered 
the subject in every possible light, — dissected it 
anatomically, as it were, throughout all its parts ; 
and endeavoured in this manner to gain clear and 
detailed knowledge. A general effect did not 
suffice; he weighed its creation, growth, and 
gradual cessation ; he proved and reflected on 
each shade and modification which might be 
possible, each novelty which might be introduced; 
and thus became thoroughly intimate with, his 
subject : this we might learn from his works, 
which display inimitable traces of such study, 
and therefore attain such admirable result ; but 
he himself has declared distinctly, and on many 
occasions, that such was his manner of pro- 
ceeding ; for instance, talking of the Adagio in 
the D major Sonata, Op. 10, he says : "Every one 
feels the melancholy state of soul, described in 
all the various colours, lights and shades of 
melancholy, and its phases." The number of 
fundamental sentiments which agitate the human 
breast, is of course limited, but they appear in 
manifold expressions, according to persons or cir- 
cumstances, and thus gain an ever-changing hue 
and variety. A poor maiden may delight in a new 
ribbon, and a general in a victorious battle ; but 
how different in each is delight, — what different 
colouring paints it truthfully ! Nay, the delight 
of an Italian or of a German maiden, would be 
different. Thus also, the situations or circum- 
stances in which a man may be placed, are not in 
general very numerous ; the loss of a beloved 
one is a universal sorrow, but the expression of it 
may be thousand fold. This did not escape 
Beethoven's observation; he soon felt that a 
composer who should consult only his own feel- 
ings, his passive sentiments, could not be various 
in his descriptive creations ; but, on the contrary, 
might become monotonous or mannered : on 
this account, he determined, when desirous of 
expressing a state of mind or feeling, to ima- 
gine a certain personage in a certain situation, 
and thus give proper colouring to his description. 
Beethoven's biographer, Schindler, relates that 
this great man endeavoured to depict, for in- 
stance, the quarrel of two lovers, in various ways, 
and in completely different musical effects : of 
course this was only possible to him, by fancying 
love and disunion between persons of dissimilar 
characters under different circumstances, or 
from different causes ; then, seeking to convince 
himself psychologically, that such and such a 
person, under such and such circumstances, 
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would necessarily act in such and such manner, 
would express the same in music. This ex- 
planation alone can account for the extraordi- 
nary novelty of his compositions, of which none 
exactly resembles another, as is too often the case 
with the works of many other composers who do 
not act as Beethoven did ; and also accounts for 
the endless variety of form and subject in his 
pieces. One of his excellences was, that he did 
not, like many of his predecessors and successors, 
force and mould into given forms, some weakly- 
felt, ill-digested psychological sentiment ; on the 
contrary, he adapted the form, as far as rules of 
art permitted, to his own subject. In proof of 
this, compare his sonatas one with another, and 
you will soon perceive what an indescribable 
difference exists in their form, although the 
artistic original form, is never injured. When 
he had made himself perfectly intimate with the 
subject he intended to represent, — when it stood 
clearly and full of life before his mental vision, 
a powerful brooding came over his thoughts ; all 
the wheels of his mighty intellect were set in 
motion, to produce and shape the principal idea, 
which should be expressed in all its different 
phases. He especially endeavoured to obtain 
the appropriate principal theme, which should 
announce the character of the whole piece, and 
impress it as clearly and decidedly as possible. 
He required, as a first and important condition, 
that it should be pregnant, like all his separate 
phrases. Consider, in this light, all thc-themes 
of all his sonatas. You will now no. longer be 
surprised when you hear how long he often sought 
after a theme, — how often he rejected one when 
found, — how carefully he changed another, until 
it satisfied his exacting judgment, — his high 
standard of powerful, distinct, and impressive 
expression. This is well known, and yet existing 
"genial" composers will not imitate this example : 
they are prolific in producing ideas, which they 
work out because they fancy them all excellent ; 
but they are generally poor, pitiful creations, in- 
capable of living long in the world of music. 
Judge for yourself by the works of our moderns ! 
When Beethoven was at length contented with 
his principal subject, he did not rashly proceed 
with its development ; he now meditated and 
thoroughly ruminated the thematic transform- 
ations; these he wrote down as they occurred to 
him, without choice or continuation, — with no 
regard to the sequential order they would ulti- 
mately hold in his composition ; they flowed in 
far greater number than could be employed, 
even in the most lengthened work. He then pro- 
ceeded to real construction, selected the best 
form, made a sketch (either on paper or in his 
mind) of the whole, and introduced the separate, 
disjointed matter in correct, psychological union 
and order. His principal endeavour was instru- 
mentation, at once ornamental and appropriate to 
subject and individual instruments. His funda- 
mental principle was that of Haydn and Mozart : 



the most harmonious sound in combination and 
detail, the most effective contrasts of light and 
shade, lively variety of hues, &c, &c. In this 
respect, his best works almost always surpass 
Haydn's, and sometimes Mozart's. He particu- 
larly knew how to employ wind instruments in 
unexpected, magically-effective manner ; and 
thus to produce an indescribable, but admirable 
impression on the listener, which is renewed at 
every hearing. In Germany he is still unsur- 
passed, nay, even unrivalled in this excellence, 
for no succeeding composer has equalled him in 
forming instrumental, or tone-pictures, of equal 
grandeur, majestic elevation, tenderness, or 
pathos. 

Unfortunately, Schiller's words may be applied 
to Beethoven — 

" Doch Keinen sah ich frohlieh enden 
Auf den mit imtner vollen HSuden 
Die Gotter ihre Qaben streun." * 

To his second period succeeded his third; to 
the epoch of his glory — that of his decay : this we 
may trace and bewail in some of his last works, 
several quartetts and masses, but especially in 
his 9th Symphony, which, notwithstanding what- 
ever Beethoven's blind adorers may advance in 
praise and explanation of this composition, — and 
notwithstanding some detached beauties and 
sparkles of genius, — does not, as a whole, produce 
a pure, satisfactory impression. Some Germans 
have timidly ventured to hint this opinion, — not 
express it ; they were instantly declared to be 
incompetent judges, incapable of appreciating 
the gigantic mind of Beethoven. 

It will be well to examine why his last works 
cannot produce the same sure and universal im- 
pression as his early compositions. 

The cause lies partly in the new principles he 
adopted as more worthy of art ; but which are not 
so, because they depart from the fundamental 
laws which govern the human mind. He created 
new principles, but he could not create new men 
to suit them, and existing men did not suit his 
principles. 

The cause also partly lies in the shadow which 
overclouded his life. The most terrible mis- 
fortune which can happen to a musician fell upon 
him — he became deaf. Besides this, he entered 
into violent disputes with a worthless nephew, 
and, by his suspicious character, with all those by 
whom he was surrounded. This soured his 
temper, filled his mind with bitter, perverse 
ideas, and excited gloomy, rough sentiments, 
which coloured the matter of his productions. 
His increasing deafness gradually incapacitated 
him for the perception and enjoyment of the 
charms of melody and harmonious sound. For 
some time, he could no longer hear, not only the 
works of other masters, but his own ; he could 
only enjoy music by sight, and hear it with his 



1 But never did the mortal end well, on whom the gods strewed 
all their gifts with lavish hand." 
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eyes ,• can we then wonder, that, by degrees, he 
turned to that polyphone kind of music, which 
affords most interest to the eye, in reading? 
Thus arose his compositions, in which to every 
part is assigned simultaneous and equal impor- 
tance, and an independent melody. The con- 
straint laid by such artistic combinations, on even 
the strongest creative power, not only shackles 
the free formation and development of melody, 
but extends its distasteful influence to the whole 
invention ; and the continual attention bestowed 
on artificial construction, disturbs the necessary 
disposition for composition. This was peculiarly 
the case with Beethoven, who never attained the 
same technical certainty and ease in fugal science 
as Mozart. By giving to each part an individual 
melody, he stifled the individuality of combina- 
tion ; he united too much ; and thus too little, — 
that is, an incomprehensible too much, — was the 
result. His last compositions are written more 
for the eye than the ear, and are better read than 
heard. In addition, we feel that the charming 
kindly sentiments which left his soul, also disap- 
pear in his writings ; his instrumentation becomes 
heavier, overcharged, and occasionally confused 
by the number of equally-important parts: 
although his heavenly inspirations do not entirely 
cease, yet they are no longer predominant, — they 
become rare, and are replaced by uncouth ideas. 

la his early, as in his best time, he strictly and 
clearly displayed form, division, periodic con- 
struction, even in greatest detail; he now neg- 
lected this course : he formed artificial, intricate 
phrases ; wove and interlaced them so often, that 
their commencement, progress, and termination 
can only be detected by strained attention of the 
eye, but scarcely ever recognized by the ear 
during performance. He could suffer no con- 
tradiction ; and as he considered it impossible for 
himself (who undoubtedly had produced great 
and glorious things) to commit an error in art, he 
counted leze-majesty, or proof of stupidity and 
ignorance, the slightest or humblest hint of blame 
to his newest compositions. Thus he would 
neither leave, nor be led from the path he had 
chosen. It is well known, that in his great 
Mass, and in his 9th Symphony, &c, he has 
written vocal parts which are absolutely im- 
practicable : the singers might call his attention 
to this fact in the most modest manner, and beg 
for very slight alterations; — he was never induced 
to give way to their representations or entreaties. 
Many of his adorers will not blame him, even 
for this absolutism, — which every composer is 
guilty of, who requires from any instrument, or 
the human voice, that of which it is incapable. 
To a certain degree it is advantageous, nay, even 
requisite, that a musician should trust to the in- 
spirations of his own genius and reflections, 
rather than to the judgment of others, who, by 
their intervention, may lead astray: many an 
artist has thus become great — as Beethoven did; 
but if he extend to exaggeration, this principle, 



right in itself, — if he neglect or recklessly trans- 
gress the rules of unchangeable nature and 
good sense, — he willingly devotes himself to 
destruction. 

These errors of Beethoven's great mind, but 
still more the errors of his blind adorers, who, far 
from blaming, praise his desertion of the straight 
path, have been the reason why Beethoven's in- 
fluence on his successors has not been beneficial. 
Art is improved and extended by great minds and 
masters, but it is also gradually led astray by 
eminent men. All those who distinguish them- 
selves in any way from the masses, whether for 
good or bad, are sure to be followed by a herd of 
imitators, more numerous when something faulty 
or exaggerated is to be imitated, because it is 
generally more easy to imitate that which is 
faulty or exaggerated than that which is excellent 
or perfect. Thus it is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to equal Beethoven in greatness and 
beauty ; but extremely easy, on the contrary, to 
spin out musical works to the wearisome length 
of his 9th Symphony, — to invent subjects without 
melodious charm, — to conduct simultaneous 
polyphone parts, without caring whether they be 
understood or not, — to form intricate phrases, — to 
hazard harmonic novelties, — or paint uncouth 
instrumental pictures, taking no heed of harmony 
or sweet sound. 

As long as Beethoven created within his proper 
sphere of instrumental music, — adhered to the 
principles invented and developed by his prede- 
cessors, Haydn and Mozart, — and only employed 
the means which he surely and easily commanded 
— therefore moving freely, without technical 
shackles, — he produced works, which form, to 
the present time, an example of all that is 
elevated, excellent, and glorious in musical art. 
With these may rank his opera of Fidelio, in 
which his genius is fully displayed, and in which 
we only occasionally remark a certain want of 
propriety in form, and due consideration of vocal 
power. This is another proof that the greatest 
talent cannot attain perfection without mature 
dramatic experience. When he left this sphere, 
and attempted vocal music, — oratorio or mass, — 
or even contrapuntal art, — fugue, &c. (see, for in- 
stance, some of his overtures and sonatas), — when 
he disdained the fundamental laws of art, and 
demanded of music more than it can afford, — the 
expression of detailed ideas, and slight, weak 
shades of sentiment, — when he required that each 
separate part should denote an individual notion, 
— then his compositions lost general truthfulness, 
comprehensible meaning, attractive beauty, and 
therefore, in great measure, their impressive 
character. We perceive too readily the fetters 
with which text bound him, in his Mount of 
Olives and masses, — his want of technical ability 
in all his fugue-subjects, which are devoid of that 
ease and natural flow which characterize Mozart; 
or we perceive too readily the inefficiency of 
music in itself, by means of which he sought to 
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tell the world minutely what passed in his heart, 
and in his head. This, as he proved, is im- 
possible to the greatest masters of sound, and 
equally impossible of comprehension to the hearer. 
Much has been poetically and fancifully spoken 
about Beethoven, but little which can serve 
musicians or the public. For this reason I have 
given you my opinion of him, as one artist should 
judge of another. I principally desired to show 
you that every one must learn from others, — that 
thus individual talent is better cultivated and 
more freely developed ; but that when it falls 
into exaggeration, and oversteps the boundaries 
of art, it effects, not more, but less. That which 
departs from nature, truth, and beauty, can never 
in itself be natural, truthful, and beautiful. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mabt Cowdbh Claekb. 

(Continued from page 328 J 

" Orphean insight ! truth's undaunted lover, 
To the first leagues of tutored passion climb, 
When Music deigned within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to enfold, 
And voice and shell drew forth a tear 
Softer than Nature's self could mould. 
Yet strenuous was the infant Age : 
Art, daring because souls could feel, 
Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 
Of rapt imagination sped her march 
Through the realms of woe and weal : 
Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 
Her wan disasters could disperse. 

The Gift to King Amphion 
That walled a city with its melody 
Was for belief no dream." — Wordsworth. 

The beautiful idea of building to music, occurs again 
in the same poet's Sonnet written in Cologne Cathedral : 

" O for the help of Angels to complete 

This Temple — Angels governed by a plan 

Thus far pursued (how gloriously !) by Man, 

Studious that He might not disdain the seat 

Who dwells in heaven ! But that aspiring heat 

Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers ! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 

But faintly picture, 'twere an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 

The midnight virtues of your harmony : — 

This vast design might tempt you to repeat 

Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 

Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 

Of penetrating harps and voices sweet !" — Wordsworth. 



The appearance of the Queen of Night is grimly 
described as follows : — 

" And all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of th' unwonted sound, 
With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark grisly look them much dismay. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 

With dreary shrieks did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, so fifthy and so foul." 

Spenser, 



" No tree, whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did contain a lovely dit : 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framed fit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease." — Spenser. 



W^A^MMM^I 



An apparition's voice is imagined thus poetically :— 
" Strange sound it was, when the pale shadow spake ; 
For there was a striving, in its piteous tongue, 
To speak as when on earth it was awake, 

And Isabella on its music hung : 
Languor there was in it, and tremulous shake, 

As in a palsied Druid's harp unstrung ; 
And through it moan'd a ghostly under-song, 

Like hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars among." 

Keats. 



IM^M^^M^^MVM 



The music that lives in Human sounds has been 
celebrated by the poets. Chaucer says of King 
Emetrius's speaking-voice : — 

" His voice was as a trumpet thundering." — Chaucer. 
And Spenser, of Belphcebe's : — 
" When she spake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed, 
And 'twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seem'd to make." 

Spenser. 



mwMMWm 



Mortimer tells his wife : — 
" thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute." — Shakespeare. 



l*^*t*s*\,^*V^W^W*l 



A female warrior's tone of appeal, is thus likened : — 

" her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute's pierceth through the cymbal's clash, 
Jarr'd but not drown'd by the loud brattling." 

Byron. 
The same poet calls the Italian language : — 
" the Tuscan's siren tongue ; 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech." — Byron. 



ir<^r«^^^tnss«**s*vt 



An Indian woman, talking, is described : — 

" Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and 

repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian 

accent, 
All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and 

reverses." — Longfellow. 



The Pardoner thus jovially announces his own style 
in the pulpit : — 

" Lordings, quoth he, in church when I preach, 
I paine me to have a hautain speech, 
And ring it out as round as goeth a bell, 
For I can all by rote that I tell." — Chaucer. 



>*>*S*^^Vl*^\*^^^l 



A court stirred to merriment, we have in these words : 

" With princely laughter rose the King, 
Rose all, the laughter echoing, 
Rose the proud wassail, rose the shout 
By the trumpets long stretch'd out ; 
You would have thought that roof and all 
Rose in that heart-lifted hall." — Leigh Sunt. 



